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This study is a final evaluation of the Harding, 
Oklahoma, Right to Read project covering the time period from the 
summer of 1972 through the summer of 1974. The purposes of thi 
longitudinal study were to describe each phase of the project and to 
answer two questions: What was the nature oi ^nservlce training given 
to teachers? What classroom experiences did teachers provide that 
were designed to improve students* reading skills? To evaluate the 
program the following questions were asked: What were the student 
outcomes? Did reading skills Improve signif icantly? Which 
characteristics of the project are worthy of replication and which 
ones are to be avoided in similar programs? The results indicated 
thats the general unity of staff effort and an Increase in teachers* 
skills in the teaching of reading were shown. In classes where the 
program was not operational, students did not show significant gains. 
Full or partial participation in the program was related to positive 
reading achievement gains of the students. (WR) 
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Description: The national Right to Read Program is an effort to increase 
tunctionai literacy. Tht program was partially implemented at Harding in 
1971-1972 and Sumner 1972. Harding was selected for full funding as a model 
or transition school in 1972-1973 school year, Summer 1973, 1973-1974 school 
year, and Summer 1974. Federal funds were not provided after that date. 
However, the faculty at Harding indicated that the program would continue to 
operate to the extent that alternate resourceis were available. 

Objectives ; 

--To promote functional literacy in students. 
--To train teachers in the teaching of reading. 

Time Interval : The present study is a final evaluation of the project covering 
tne time period from the Summer of 1972 through the Summer of 1974. Prior to 
that time, Harding was involved in one year of needs assessment and program 
planning. 

Activities : iTie Right to Read program provided opportunities for the Harding 
Stat I and teachers from other middle schools to have special in-service train- 
ing in the teaching of reading in all content areas. Diagnosing reading prob- 
lems and prescribing learning activities to correct deficiencies was empha- 



The project provided fimds for the purchase of materials and equipment to 
teadi reading that exceeded the disti'ict allocation to the school. A unique 
feature of the project was that it provided for a school -based project direc- 
tor. 

Evaluation Strategy ; The purposes of the longitudinal study were the following: 
--To describe each phase of ^.he project and answer two questions, 
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specifically: BEST COPY AVAimBLI: 

1. What was the nature of in-service training given to teachers? 

2. What classroom experiences did teachers proyide that were designed 
to ijnprove students' reading skills? 

--To evaluate the program, particularly in the following areas of concern: 

1. What were the student outcomes? Did reading skills improve signi- 
ficantly? 

2. Which characteristics of the project «re worthy of replication and 
which ones are to be avoided in similar programs? 

Results ; Teaching methods and materials used in the Right to Read program are 
documented in a guide prepared by the Harding faculty. As an outcome of in- 
service training and project activities, the guide describes certain program 
characteristics. One prominent attribute is that teachers in all content 
areas developed technioues and media to diagnose reading problems and teach 
for development of reading skills. 

Although all teachers did not participate fully, general unity of staff effort 
and an increase in teachers' skills in the teaching of reading were shown. In 
classes where the program was not operational, students did not show signifi- 
cant gains. Full or partial participation In the program was related to posi- 
tive reading achievement gains of students. Gains were proportionally greater 
for the Summer programs than for school year phases of the project. 

Weaknesses of the program were suggested as follows: 

1 . Hie inappropriateness of standardized tests as tiie only measure 
of project results and as a source of data for instructional 
purposes. 

2. Management problems. 

3. Lack of sustained interest or support from parents. 
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The need for emphasizing readinr. si ills as the basis for academic achieve- 
ment was recofmized by the f'ardinp staff. A study involving testing and eval- 
uating the roadinp skills of every Ilardinp student was made, and a remedial 
proprnm based on the results of that study was dcvejoped. However,- bcxiause of 
the limited funds available, the program could be only partially implemented. 
A request for funding was sent to the Office of Hducation , and on the basis of 
the work already done and the proposed remedial program, Harding was selected 
as a model or transition school for 1972-73. 

The major goal of the Right to Read effort is to increasa functional 
literac)' so that by 1080, ninety-nine percent" of the people in the llniterl 
States 16 years old, and ninety percent of the people over 16, will possess 
and use the reading competencies which an individual must have to ftinction 
effectively as an adult. Functional literacy is defined as the ability to 
read to the end that the individual is able to function productively as an 
adult and thereby increase the benefits to be derived from this society. Im- 
plied in this definition is the recognition that to function productively may 
require the ability to perform certain general tasks and certain specific 
tasks which will allcw an individual to take advantage of options that should 
be available and to create now options for himself. 



Right to I-ea'.'n Series No. fi, Oklahoma City Public Schools 
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The Harding students with the greatest degrees of deficiencies were 
identified thrcwgh the testing and remedial activities. Some students were 
assigned to special classes; for those with a lesser degree of deficiency, 
reading activities were incorporated into the language arts curriculum. Al- 
most half of the student body were involved in the program during the 1971-72 
school term. Following this concentrated effort, a reading sunmer school was 
organized. Enrollment was free and students were accepted from any school 
in this district up to t total of 240 for all three sessions. All summer 
school students were tested at the beginning of the program and at the end. 
The purpose was to ineasure individual progress and also to aid in evaluating 
the program itself so that it could be revised before the fall term if it did 
not produce the expected gains in individual reading skills. 

The 1972 summer program utilized eight teachers, twenty- five high school 
students, and a large number of parent volunteers to ensure that each pupil 
would receive adequate attention and assistance. With the start of the 1972- 
73 school term, Harding adopted an interdisciplinary teim approach to curricu- 
lum. The entire faculty was divided into planning teams which included at 
least one member from each of the following subject areas: language arts, 
math, social studies, and science. Each of the eight teachers with training 
in reading was assigned to a different team, so that every team would have the 
benefit of their training and experience. In addition, the entire faculty 
was involved in an on-going in-service program which emphasized the tea g 
of reading skills. 

Students were heterogeneously grouped in one of three categor' . :x 
cording to the results of his testing. Students in rejnilar languag. a.i^ 
classes pursued a course of study designed to meet their individual needs 
and develop their reading skills to grade level. Students already at or very 
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near grade level participated in a developmental program which was also a part 
of thu language arts curriculum. The purposes of this program were to en- 
courage reading, to enhance the skills the students had already mastered, and 
to develop them further. 

Rather than adopt a specific reading program, Harding chose to use what 
it terms the "eclectic method"- -using the best of the many available methods 
and programs and adapting them to the particular needs of the Harding student 
population. For the same reason, a diversity of materials, ranging from film- 
strips to hardback books, to controlled readers were used. This allowed max- 
imum flexibility in designing programs for individual students. A program 
guide was developed by the Harding faculty and at the present time is being 
prepared for publication. The Right to Read Manual will include materials 
used in the project. 

In \.he sdiool year 1973-74, Harding Middle School had two special reading 
classes. One class for sixth grade students was a regularly scheduled course 
of work for each student regardless of reading efficiency. Each student in 
the sixth grade spent 12 weeks in this course to develop skills he/she had 
had difficulty in mastering in previous educational experiences. 

The other special reading class was for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
students. This class was offered as an elective reading class for sixth grade 
students who desired to improve their reading abilities and students in the 
seventh and eighth grades v^o needed individualized instfuction in reading. 
Students rotated through this class on a 12 week schedule. 

Realizing that the special reading classes can only reach a few students 
and accomplish only a certain amount of mastery of the reading skills, a major 
thrust was made toward the teaching of reading through the content areas. 
Each language arts, social studies, math, science, and elective teacher 
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participated in an in-service program dcsipned to assist them in the teaching 
of reading in their respective disciplines, 

listed below are the objectives for the Hardinp ^liddle School readinp 
program for 197.'5-74. 

I'ardinp Middle School 
Critical Objectives for Phase TTI flP7^-74). 

Teacher 

The teacher vill: 

--Develop multimcvdla, multiapproach materials. 

--Utilize multilevel materials to provide for individual reading 
differences. 

--Identify skills inherent in content area and develop nethods for their 
dovelopnent in cross discipline approach. 

--Pcvclop an interdisciplinar>' tejun reading program to meet the indivi- 
dual needs of students. 

--Participate in Right to Read in-service sessions. 

--Recognize reading diffiailties. 

--Improve his ability to teach reading through his content area. 

Student 

The student will: 

--React with feeling to thnt which he reads. 
--Participate in a variety of sensory experiences. 
--Develop literar)' tastes in witten materials. 
--Increase his sight vocnhulan*. 
-•Oevelop content vocabularies. 
--Iinprove v;ord attack sl ills. 

--rmprovp ability to obtain specific information through reading, 
--ficvclop a variety of connrehension strategics. 
Improve ability to ndapt rending slills to mater inls in content areas. 

ERIC 1 5 



student (con't) 

The student will: 

•-Participate in success experiences. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

--Direct his own reading development. 

Parent Objective 

The parent will : 

--Participate in in-strvice program to serve as teacher aide in the 
classroom. 

--Participate in in-service program in order to function to direct in- 
structional roles. 

--Serve as a volunteer coordinator to provide for ccontmication between 
connunity and school. 

--Participate in infonnation seminars. 

The final Right to Read training session for teachers and reading pro- 
gram for students was held in the sunner of 1974. The following description 
of this session is part of the "*^lght to Read Performance Report" shown in 
Appendix C. The report was the result of task force efforts to describe and 
evaluate the program; it is an excellent example of the faculty cooperation 
v^ich was a highlight of the Right to Read Program. 

During the 1974 Sumner Session, recruitment was centered around a core of 
seven Harding teachers who had previous experience in the Right to Read pro- 
gram, twenty additional teachers were recruited from ten other Oklahoma City 
middle schools with the help of middle school principals and the middle school 
director. An initial meetiiig of the summer staff was held for orientation in 
Right to Read history and philosophy and to determine student recruitment 
procedures. Each teacher was basically responsible for the recruitment of 
ten students from his/her respective school. Students were also recruited 
from area elementary and fifth year centers. As a further extenlion of this 



recruitment effoxt, local parochial schools were also contacted. Utters 
were sent to students reconmended by the previous year's teams and counselors. 
Students who needed basic skills in reading and/or received F grades the 
last nine-week period were also contacted. 

Retention of students was facilitated by an effort to form student car- 
pools for those who lived a great distance from the Right to Read site; this 
contributed to maintaining a large enrollment. Sumner school staff develop- 
ment was a continuous process throughout the session. Team planning was led 
by Harding teachers. Regularly scheduled in-service sessions included: 
learning stations and contracts, instructional games, listening activities, 
and skill and concept development. Two afternoons per week were devoted to 
this in-service training. Staff development was also accomplished through 
classroom application, teacher observation, and production of interdisci- 
plinary units of study. 
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IVAIAIATION DRSIGN 
Cognitive Variables 

The Gates MacGinitie Readinp Tests were used to measure rcadinj» achieve- 
ment in speed and accuracy, vocabulary, and comprehension. The Speed and Ac- 
curacy Test provides an objective measure of hovs' rapidly students can read 
with understanding within a time limit. The Vocabulary Test samples the stu- 
dent's reading vocabulary range of easy and commonly used words to less common 
and more difficult words. The Comprehension Test measures the student's 
ability to read complete prose passages with understanding. The first pas- 
sages are simply written, but the latter ones become progressively more dif- 
ficult.^ 

Equivalent forms of the tests were given at the beginning and at the end 
of the instructional period (school year or summer session) to measure the 
growth of students in readinp achievement. To determine the significance of 
pretest to posttcst gains, t-tests and chi -square tests were applied to the. 
data. Gates MacGinitie Tests scores were analyzed in terms of student achieve 
went gains in relationship to teacher's participation in the Right to Read 
Program. Scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test given at Harding were 
compared to test results in ton other middle schools in nidahoiiia^"(^ity. 



"Arthur I. Gates and Walter II. MncGinitie, Teacher's Manual . Survey 1) 
(Mew York: Tonchcrs College Press, 1P65). 
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Affective Variables 
Attitude T^ard Reading ^ jqPY AVAIUBLE 

Student's attitudes toward reading were measured by a scale developed by 
Thomas H. Estes.^ Each statement on the saele was worded in such a way as to 
aill to mind the object "reading." A summation of values of each student's 
responses on the scale yielded a quantitative representation of his attitude 
toward reading. This instxument was used in the 1972 Sumner Session and the 
1972-73 school year. 

Self- Concept of Students 

Research^ has shown a relationship between the self-concept (hew a per- 
son feels about himself) and achievement. Therefore, the 1972-1973 study in- 
cluded the variable of self -concept. The Secondary Self-Esteem Inventor/ was 
developed by the Oklahona City Public Schools. It was used to measure the 
student's perception of himself as a worthy individual, as he relates to his 
peers and to the school. The coefficient of reliability for internal con- 
sistency on this instrument is .75* 

Teacher's Attitudes 

An instrument was developed by the Oklahoma City Public Schools Research 
Department to survey teacher's attitudes toward various methods of reading in 
struction and student's reading needs. Teacher's opinions concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of Right to Read in-service training sessions were surveyed also. 



Hiomas H. Estes, "A Scale to Measure Attitudes Toward Reading/' Journal 
of Reading , November, 1971. 

^Stanely Coopersmith, "A Method for Determining Types of Self-Esteem," 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 19S9). 

i9 
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Ihis feedback allowed modification of training procedures and materials for 
increased effectiveness in later sessions. 

Sunmary 

Affective measures were not used in the 1973-74 study. The needs assess- 
ment for the previous year indicated that highly positive and stable student 
and teacher attitudes toward reading and the teaching of reading existed. 
Therefore, no additional statistical study of these factors needed to be 
made. Copies of the affective measures used in the first year of the project 
■re presented in Appendix A. 

Program Activities 

What is a Right to Read Program? Which characteristics typify the read- 
ing program at Harding? How did the Harding reading program compare to those 
in other middle schools? These questions prompted the development of an in- 
strument used to gather descriptive data concerning iie methods and materials 
for the teaching of reading. The instrument called the Middle School Reading 
Survey was administered to all teachers of reading, regardless of their as- 
signed subject content area, in eleven middle schools in Oklahoma City. This 
was a self -report to be completed by teachers. 

To validate teachers' self -report of techniques and materials used in 
the Right to Read program, an informal monitoring system was initiated. A 
checklist of program objectives and activities to implement them was used to 
evaluate teachers' participation in the Right to Read Program. The purpose 
was to determine in which classes the program was operating and to allow cate- 
gorization of students' scores on achievement tests. Three categories were 

chosen, specifically: I. Scores of students in classrooms where 

the program was fully operational > 

20 
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II. Scores of students in classrocms where 
the program was partially operational , and 

III. Scores of students in classrooms vAiere 
the program was not operational . 

AdBiinistration of the Project 

Oklahoma City Public Schools central office staff members who assisted 
in the project were asked to evaluate the program from an administrative 
viewpoint. Evaluation was done primarily through a survey concerning manage 
iiwit porcedures; faculty involvement and attitudes; interdisciplinary team 
organization; parent support of the program; teacher in-service training; 
type of reading program; reporting and evaluation of the program. 



21 
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RESULTS OF THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM 
I ntroduction 

In the discussion which follows, the average scores of gvoups of stu- 
dents taking an achievement test will be compared. Frequently, the comparison 
will be that of the group average score at the end of an instructional period 
(pretest mean) to the average score at the end of the same period (posttest 
mean). Statistical tests of significance will be applied to determine if the 
difference in scores could have happened by chance. If the difference is 
great enough to rule out chance, then it can be assumed that something else, 
such as the type of instruct ioi), caused the scores to vary. 

In the present study, in order for the scores to be accepted as "Signifi- 
cantly different," they mist vary to the extent that only in five out of one 
hundred times could the difference be attributed to chance. This is referred 
to as the .05 level of significance. Statistical tests consider the size of 
the group anu the variation of scores within the group as well as the dif- 
ference in average scores. 

Another type of difference in scores should be considered. In a nine 
:Tonth period, normal growth in giade level achievement is .9. Therefore, dif- 
ference in a pretest grade level average of 6.8 and a posttest average of 7.9 
is of consequence since it indicates more than normal growth. However, due 
to large variation in individual scores which canprise the grade level average, 
a difference such as that between 6.8 and 7.9 may not be described as "sta- 
tistically significant." 

22 
11 ^ 
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Average scores on the Gates-MficGinitie Reading Tests of students In the 
1972 summer program are shovm in Table I. Only one measure, which was for 
speed and accuracy, indicated significant growth statistically. Students 
were in the program for approximately two months, yet the average grade level 
gain was greater than .9 for all three achievement measures. This indicates 
that the program reached the individual student's need level and caused him 
to make reading gains which were quite extraordinary. 

TAPLI^ I 

t-Tl*STS P,i;Wr.EN PRIiTi:ST ANT) POSTTliST 
^!FA^JS OF TOTAI> SAMPl.F 





Summer, 1972 








Instnanent 


Pretest 
Grade Level 
Mean 


Post test 
Grade T.evel 
^tean 


>^ean 
Gain 


t-Patio 


Level of 
Significance 


Gates -MacGini tie 












Compre)iension 




7.4 


n.9 


1.32 


n.s. 


Vocabulary 




7.4 


0.5 


0.70 


n.s. 


Speed and Accuracy 


4.9 


ft. 4 


1.5 


3.02 


.01 


Readinc Attitude Scale 












Attitude 


7:^.4 


75.8 


2.4 


1.04 


n.s. 



An analysis of the auestionnairc given to teachers to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the summer program resulted in the following general findings:^ 



^jor\ Sclwec and David Guillinms, Journal of Research and T.valuation , 
Harding's Uight to Read Pr.frrnm 1972-19?T,~\'olume"TrT]mnFrr T> (Oklahoma Tjty 
PuBTTc rcTiooT?;- WWvp7\T^C 
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(3) 'Ihe in-service training had a substantial positive 
effect on the teacher -student learning process. 

(b) It was a direct benefit during the summer progrfun 
due to the consultants, materials, media, group 
interactions, etc. 

Cc) Personal comments of participants were mostly 
positive, and suggestions were presented which 
lent support for the objectives of the in -service 
workshop. 

School Year. 1972-1973 

A limitation of the 1972-73 Right to Read study was that the measurement 
of achievement gains for the >'ear did not accurately reflect a nine month 
participation in the program. Only five teachers began the year with training 
received in a Right to Read summer in-service program. There were no training 
sessions during the first semester. Seven days of in-service training on a 
rotation schedide for all teachers began during the second semester and was 
completed in April, 1973. Only during the final six weeVs of school could 
the Right to Read Program be considered as "operational." 

Students' ^ain scores on the Gates -MacGini tie given in 1972-73 reflect 
measurements taken eight montlis apart. Mo significant gains were made by 
students on tlie vocabulary measure, lleven out of thirty-one classes tested 
on the comprehension subscale showed gains of one or more years; however, 
only one class sliowed gains that were statistically significant. Tlie greatest 
gains were in speed and acairacy; seven of the twenty- two classes for which 
scores were given shou-od gains tliat were significant statistically. 

Tt was not determined what portion of all student gains were made after 
the Right to Read Program bect'mie operational, nor how this compared to pre- 
vious reading achievement growth. Tests for affective groA^th did not detect 
significant changes in pretest and postfest attitudes of tonchers and stu- 
dents in the 1972-73 Right to Read Program. Scores on both reading attitude 
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tests and the self-concept measure were highly positive at the beginning and 
at the end of the year. 

The in-service program for the second semester was of greatest value to 
teachers of science and social studies. Language arts teachers rated ses- 
sions as being of moderate value. ^ 



The previous summer Right to Read Project (1972) provided foi- eight 
weeks of language arts classes for students and twenty half-day sessions 
in the teaching of reading for language arts teachers. Tlie 1973 suiimer pro- 
ject included students who had five weeks of classes in math, science, social 
studies, and language arts. Teachers had seven days in in-service prior to 
classes and half -day sessions during the five week program. Teachers in 
each of tlie four curriculum areas were instructed in the teaching of reading 
and math. Table II shov/s the mean grade score gains of students in both 
programs . 

TARLIi 11 

GATES-MACGINITIE READING TESTS 
GRADE LEVEL AffllEVBlENT SCDRES 



Speed and 

Year Ntonths in Class Accuracy' Compr ehension Vocabulary 
1972 2.0 l.S .9 .9 
197."^ .1 .2 



^John Kobland and Patricia Wntson, Journal of Research and Evaluation, 
I la rding,' .5 Right to Read Project 1072;197TrToTimic "3, TJiinW rToklahoma TTt)* 
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Results of achievement tests for students in the 1973 sunmier program 
showed no significant gains in vocabulary, comprehension, or math. However, 
gains made in speed and accuracy were significant. As mentioned previously, 
statistical significance is extremely difficult to establish when the size of 
a sample group is small and there is a wide variation of grade level achieve- 
ment within each group. This was the nature of the student group in the sum- 
mer program. Students ranged from fifth through eighth grade. 

When individual growtl. pattern of gains were studied, it was concluded 
that changes were greatest for those in the lower stanines; increase in the 
achievement level of students scoring in the upper stanines occurred less 
frequently. Individualized diagnostic tests were given only .o those stu- 
dents reading below fourth grade. Teachers concentrated on these using in- 
dividualized programs. Student? reading above the fourth grade were given 
more general programs of study based on grade level reading scores. The 
purpose of this was to teach the instructors the use of diagnostic reading 
tests and the process for individualized study for the lowest reading 
groups. 

The in-service program during the year was of greatest value to 
teachers of science and social studies. It was recommended that future in- 
service sessions should also include these teachers. The need for further 
study to determine how in-service training could be of greater value to 
teachers of language arts and math was also indicated. 



Patricia Watson, Journal of Re earch and Evaluation . Harding^'s Right 
to Read Project 1972-73 , "RightTo'Tfead lfn-5ervice h-ogram. sunaerT975T'' 
Volume 3, ^fumber t (Oklahoma City Public Schools, 1973) pp. 31-49. 
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The 1973-74 scliool year was the final year of the National Right to Read 
Program at Harding. The present study attempts to analyze student ' s growth 
in achievement in relationship to teacher's degree of participation in the 
prescribed Pipht to Read Program activities. In the tables which follow, 
achievement gains made by students of teachers wi\o, in fact, implement the 
program objectives were analyzed separately from students of teachers who 
did not. 

Description of the Sample 

Table m presents chta to describe the student population at Warding 
at the end of the 1973-74 school year. 



Racial - romposit ion 



Spanish 

Negro 

Oriental 

Indian 

Other 



1.0 
36.6 
2.1 
3.9 
56.6 



TAHI.R TIT 

SIWE.T POPULATION 
HARIlING 1973-1974 



Sex 



Boys 
Girls 



51.1 
48.9 



10 years or under 
11 

12 
1? 

14 years or over 



,1 
17.9 
30.0 
39.9 
12.1 



ERIC 



All teachers at Harding participated in intensive training. Approximately 
1,757 hours of training had been given prior to the beginning of the year. 
TXiring the year teachers participated in an additional 1.050 hours of in-service 
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training. Objectives and activities for training sessions are shown in Ap- 
pendix B. Social studies, math, science, and language arts team ineni)ers com- 
bined their skills to increase the reading achievement of sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade students. 

Relationship Between Program Implementation and Student Achievnent 

Results of achievement tests given to Harding students in 1973-74 are 
shown in Table IV. Students in Group I were enrolled in classes v^re a 
process for the teaching of reading as prescribed by the Right to Read Pro- 
ject staff was implemented. In these classes where the program was fully 
operational, significant gains were made on eleven of the forty-eight (22.91) 
comparisons of pretest and posttest scores. In group II where the program 
was implemented partially, students showed gains in sevon of the thirty- 
three (21.2%) comparisons between pretest and posttest scores. 

Students in Group III did not participate in designated reading activi- 
ties. It was detexmined by teachers' self -reports, and substantiated by ob- 
servation of classes, that materials and techniques presented in the Right 
to Read training program were not utilized. Only one of the twenty-six (3.84) 
paired scores for each class in Group III showed gains which were significant 
statistically. 

Raw Scores 

The raw scores of all classes in each group were combined and are shown 
in Table V. Average scores (X) and measures of variability within the group 
(S.D.) were considered. By comparing pretest averages it is shown that 
Group I began at an achievement level slightly below that of Groups II and 
III n all three subtests. Posttest scores of Group I who participated in 
fully operational reading programs showed gains that were statistically 
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significant for each of the three subtests. Group II gained significantly in 
two areas. Group III who did not participate in a functioning Right to Read 
Program showed significant pains in only one of the three achievement tests 
(comprehension) . 

IVhen scores of every student at Harding were combined, and when pretests 
and posttests were compared, significant gains were shown on all three reading 
achievement factors. Large samples are more accurate, other things being 
equal, than small samples; therefore, tests of significance may yield higher 
t- values of total group scores in Table V. 

Grade Level Scores 

Since the school level is grades 6, 7, and 8, the normal reading achieve- 
ment level would be 7.0 at the beginning of the year. As shown in Table VI, 
the popul«ition at Harding was not at this level on the pretests, nor was 
each of the three groups. Group II scores were somewhat higher than Group 1 
and III. Three of the twelve gains in achievement scores indicated greater 
than the expected gnnnh rate of .9 for a school year. 

The Right to Read Study for Suimer, 1973, analyzed patterns of grade 
level scores. It was found that clianges were greatest on lower p;rade level 
intervals; increase in the achievement level of students scoring in higher 
grade level intervals occurred less frequently. The present study is also 
concerned with grade level score patterns. Table VI T sho\^rs the number of 
students whose grade level scores were in each interval and the pretest-to- 
posttest changes. 

The dotted line in Table VII approximates the expected achievement level 
norm of the total school which is 7.0 for the pretest and 7.9 for the post- 
test. In a normal population, fifty percent of the students would be above 
the norm and fifty percent would be below the norm. As shown by the figures in 
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Table VII, Harding students pretest scores were below the grade level adiieve- 
ment norm 191 in Speed and Accuracy, 71 in Vocabulary, and 81 in Cooiprehen- 
eion. However, on the posttest, this discrepancy had decreased and, generally, 
the student population was achieving at the norm. 

The shifting of scores from lower grade levels to higher levels was sig- 
nificant as shown by chi-square tests. With one exception, changes were 
greatest in the lower grade levels. There was an increase in the highest 
grade level interval (11.1 to 12.0) of forty-two students. Assiming that 
students who were included in this interval on the posttest also had high 
reading achievement on the pretest, it may be concluded that the special 
reading instxuction given to these students was highly successful. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 are derived from the data in Table VII. The graphs 
are visual representation of the pattern of change in grade level achievement 
discuased above. Open bars present pretest scores of Harding students and 
solid bars depict posttest scores. The most desirable pattern is for bars 
on the left side of the graph to dijninish and for bars on the right side of 
the graph to increase. The expected shape of the graph, overall, would be 
that of a noxnal curve. 

Aptitude and Achievement Test Results: 1973-1974 

How did the achievement and aptitude of students at Harding compare to 
that of other students in the District and nation?® Table VIII shows this 
informtion. In both aptitude and achievement local average scores were 
below national norms. Harding students' scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental 
(administered in seventh grade only) were below the district norm. Grade 

®Ron Schnee, 1973-1974 Standardized Test Report , Volume 4, Number 6, 
(Oklahoma City Public schools, 1974). 
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equivalent scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests for total reading in 
grades 6, 7, and 8 at Harding were equal to or higher than the local norm. 
All other scores were below the District and local averages. 



TABLE VIII 

APTITUIffi AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
1973-1974 RESULTS 



Subtest 


Grade in 
School 


National 
Nonn 


Grade Equivalent 
Local 
Norm 


Harding 
Noim 


Total Reading 


6 


6.6 


5.6 


5.5 


Language 




7.0 


4.5 


4.6 


Total Math 




6.6 


5.7 


5.3 


Total Reading 


7 


7.3 


6.1 


6.2 


Language 




7.8 


5.9 


5.4 


Total Math 




7.3 


6.4 


S.9 


Aptitude (OlM) 




SOUle 


41.ime 


401116 


Total Reading 


8 


8.4 


6.9 


6.9 


Language 




9.0 


6,1 


5.7 


Total Math 




8.2 


7.3 


6.9 



Summer , 1974 
Results of Achievement Tests 



A description of the student population in the 1974 sunnter program is 
presented in Diagrams I and II and in Appendix C. The grade level which stu* 
dents had completed during the 1973-74 school year ranged from fourth to 
ninth. The average grade level of students was approximately 6.4 with a 
larger number of male students enrolling. Grade achievement level in three 
skill areas ranged from an average of 4.7 to 5.5 on the pretest and 4.8 to 
5.9 on the posttest. 

As shown in Table IX growth in achievement during the six weeks of 
reading lnstrucr.ion was significant for the skills of vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and speed and accuracy. Table X ccntpares achievement gains during 
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BEST COM m\Ml 

DIAGRAM I 
STUEENT ENROLLMENT BY GRADE AND SEX 




Grade-' 

Male - 
Female* 



4th 



5th 



6th 



7th 



8th 



9th 



DIAGRAM II 
TOTAL STUDENT ENROLL!^ BY GRADE 
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34 

this period to gains made during other phases of the program with different 
student populations. For each month in the program, the 1974 suwner group 
gained 2.7 months in speed and accuracy; .7 month in cnnprehension; and 
2.0 months in vocabulary. These gains were less than those gains made by 
student groups in the nine -month programs. 

Evaluation of Program by Participants 

The teacher's perception of the value of in-service training identified 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 1974 summer program. Table XI shows the 
degree to which objectives were met. Of most value was training in the use 
of multilevel materials to provide for individual reading differences, 
recognition of reading difficulties, and teaching reading in various content 
areas (objectives 2, 6, and 5). Student benefits as perceived by teachers 
were greatest in sight and content vocabularies. Parent objectives were not 
achieved in the areas of in-service participation as aides and in direct in- 
structional roles. It was concluded by the task force that parent involve- 
ment was limited by lack of class proximity to the school and the number of 
families having both parents employed. A detailed description of in-service 
training as perceived by teachers in the 1974 summer program is shown in 
Appendix C. 

Middle School Reading Survey 
Total Score 

Total scores on the survey designed to measure teaching mithods and 
materials in the middle schools are shown in Table XII. Analysis of variance 
and t-tests for significant differences in scores were applied to the data, 
Only for teachers of seventh grade classes were Harding scores significantly 
different than those of other teachers in the district. This means that, 
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with one exception, the instrument did not detect differences in the general 
teaching style of teachers who were in the Right to Read Program and other 
middle school teachers who were not. 

Standard deviations (S.D.) were large for both groups indicating a large 
variation in teaching styles. Hiis means that individual scores were widely 
scattered. Uta groups are not homogeneous differences in average scores must 
be quite large to show significance statistically. Scores indicate that no 
single method for teaching reading characterizes either group. Teachers in the 
District and in the RipJit to Read Project showed inconsistency in the amount 
of time spent in and manner of diagnosing reading problems; developing skills 
through reading experiences; organizing based on results of diagnostic tests; 
class organization; instructional techniques; availability of materials; in- 
service training; and reading approach. 

Item Coi'iparisons 

Although scores for the District and Harding showed no major differences 
in total teaching style, an item analysis of the survey does show certain 
deviations from the nonn. Tables XIII through XX provide data upon which the 
following analyses and conclusions were based. The instrument used in the 
survey is shown in Appendix A. For most of the items, a five point scale 
was given and interpreted in this manner: 

0 does not apply 

1 never 

2 occasionally 

3 frequently 

4 usually 

5 always 

Anliverape score of 2.5 or greater indicates that a particular teaching 
technique was utilized by teachers, A score belowj^ indicates that teachers 
generally do not employ a method. Most of the techniques listed in Tabic Xlll. 
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are used generally by teachers at all grade levels in the District and at 
Haxding. One exception is the measurement of student performance in terms of 
achievement relative to the rest of the class. District and Harding teachers 
only occasionally use this technique. Another exception is that diagnostic 
tests to determine individual learning needs, were reported by Harding teachers 
to have been used infrequently. 

Factor Comparisons 
Assessing Students' Needs (Table XIII) 

Diagnostic techniques itemized below did not differ significantly between 
grade levels (within groups) or for District and Harding teachers (between 
groups) for: 

a. Frequency of use of diagnostic tests to determine 
individual needs; 

b. Measurement of studMt performance 

1) in tenns of achievement relative to the rest 
of the class » and 

2) in terms of his own progress; 

c. Entry of individual student records in a grade 
b*ok; 

d. Maintenance of individual progress folders; 

e. Access of student records; 

f. Informing students of progress weekly; and 

g. Range in reading achievement 

Class Organization Based on Results of Diagnostic Tests (Table IIV) 

Based on results of tests to diagnose the reading problems of students in 
what way do teachers organize students for instruction? The data shows that 
the organization of EMH classes significantly differs from the organization 
in other classes. This difference is greatest for grade levels 6-7-8 and 7 
con^ared to EMH at Harding. Differences are in the areas of reinforcing 
skills, introducint skills, enriching skills, and providing the mastery test 
to determine individual learning needs. 
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In grade seven and combined 6-7-8 grade classes at Harding » these types 
of organization are only occasionally provided; whereasi B« classes usually 
organize in these ways based on diagnostic tests. 

Skill Development Throuah Reading Experiences (Table OCV) 

Table XV data shows the frequency of teaching for development of skills 
through reading experiences. In general, teachers at all grade levels in the 
District provide experiences to develop woid attack, comprehension, reference 
and study, pleasure reading, and literary skills. Ihis is indicated by scores 
of 2.5 or greater. Harding teachers of seventh grade classes only provide ex- 
perue].r.<;s in pleasure reading and do not generally proi^ide for other types of 
skill development. At the eighth grade level, experiences are consistently 
provided for word attack, con^rehension, and reference and study skills only. 
In combined 6-7-8 classes, word attack, reference and study skills, and literary 
skills are only occasionally developed through reading experiences. Each of 
the skills is emphasized most by Harding teachers of 7-8 grade cond)ined and 
EMi classes. There is also more frequent use of reading experiences to de- 
velop these skills in combined 7-8 grade and EM{ classes in the District. 

Class Organization (Table XVI) 

Grouping in various ways for instruction is usually done by teachers at 
all grade levels in the District and at Harding.* Hllscuss ion groups are used 
less frequently with coinbination 6-7-8 grade classes than with other classes. 
The planning of individual programs occurs more frequently in ^ :i classes. 
Students in one class are more often working on the same assignment in the 
seventh grade; whereas, teachers of other classes report only occasional 
use of class assignment. 
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BEST COPY AVWUBLE 

Achievement grouping is done less often at Harding than in the District; 
this is the situation at each grade level except for EMI! classes at Harding. 
Skill study groups in Harding seventh grade classes are used only occasionally. 
In the District, student planned programs are not generally used in seventh 
or eighth grade classes, 

Instructional Techniques (Table XVII) 

Techniques for the teaching of reading that are used less frequently than 
others, both in the District and at Hanling, are field trips, lecture, role 
playing, and creative dramatics. There is extensive use of contracts at every 
grade level. Learning stations are more often found in classrooms where gnule 
levels have been coml)ined. Learning games jind instructional packages are 
frequently used only in \n\ classes. 

A vailability of Matorinls (Table XVI I T) 

Table XVI I! shows toac)\ers* perception of the avail ability of material!' 
used to teach reading. Although the Right to Read Program furnished additional 
funds for materials, teachers in all middle schools indicated that materials 
generally were available to the same extent. Slight differences in average 
scores, such as that in the range of reading materials at liardinp and in the 
District, were not large enough to be significant statistically. Largest dif- 
ferences were found between the scores for Will classes at Harding and District 
noms for availability of various materials. 

A 2..S average may be accepted as the dividing point between materials 
nenernlly available or unavailable, Table XVTII can be studied to show whether 
or not each type of media was available at each grade level, e.g., record 
players were unavailable to 6, 7, and R or 7-8 classes at Harding. The tachis- 
toscope is seldom in use in single .rirade level middle school classes; combined 

o classes use the tacliistoscope occasionally. 
ERIC ^ ' 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

In-Service Training (Table XIX) 

How much in-service training to teach reading in their content area have 
teachers had? Teachers at Harding reported an average of 16 to 20 hours [ler 
teacher and other middle schools reported approximately 11 to 15 hours per 
teacher. In the future teachers in the District preferred to have in-service 
training in other buildings; Harding teachers showed preference for training 
sessions in their own building. An oxcept:.on to this were BH teachers at 
Harding who preferred training on the college campus and BUI teachers in the 
District who preferred training in thtir own building. 

^Vhen asked if the need for in-service existed, middle school teachers in 
dicated that the need was greatest in the areas of diagnostic techniques and 
individualized instniction. There was wide-spread concern in the District 
for having in-sen^ice training in all areas; Icnst need was shotvn in the nsc 
of learning stations. Fixprcsscd interest in training was somcv.hat hirher ot 
Harding than in the other middle schi^oli-'. 

Preference in Reading Approach (Table XX) 

Teachers' preferences in reading approach are ranked below: 

Approach District Preference Harding Preferen ce 

Hilti-Media, Nongraded 1 J 

Programmed Reading Materials 2 4 

Language Experience 3 ^ 

Predominantly Phonics 4 3 

Basal Reader 5 / 

Library Centered 6 ^ 

Predominantly Sight 7 o 
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SUtnRY AND CONCLUSIONS 
liffccts of the Program 

One of the strenp.ths of tlic Ripht to Read Program was the development 
of teachers' skills in tenchinj'. reading in the content areas. Th\s develop- 
ment is necessary because readinc is not piven adequate emphasis in many 
teacher training institutions. The retraining of classroom teachers in the 
skills and techniques of teaching reading, demands a systematic developmental 
process over a period of several months and years. Only a small portion of 
the faculty at Harding, prior to the final nhase of the project, had exten- 
sive training. 

V.hen training time is limited to a few hours a day, for only a few days 
out of a year, the process takes longer. But the unity of effort and the 
gradual development of teaching skills of the Harding teachers; and the re- 
finement of tliose skills after intensive in-service training was observed. 

The effectiveness of teachers in all content areas who participated in 
training and practiced newly acquired teaching skills in the classroom wrjs 
related to reading achievement gains of students. 

a. Students in classrooms where the prograrti was partially or 
fully operational showed significant gains in speed and 
accuracy fl.5 grade level gain) and comprehension {ITO 
grade level gain). 

b. Greatest gains in vocabulary occurred in scores of students 
in classes where the program ms fully or parti/»lJy opera- 
tional. (See Table V, page 23 al^d Table Vl, page 24.1 

c. Students in classrooms where the program was not oi^erational 
(Croup HI in Tables V and Vn, did not shw significant gains 
in any of the three skill areas. 
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Achievanent Gains for Each Phase of the Project 

As a rule, students in each program phase were below grade level in 
reading achievement and had not achieved nonnal growth in reading skills 
prior to enrolljnent at Harding. Ihe teaching of students who are two or 
more years behind in reading is a very .difficult process. We usually think 
of average growth for a student as one year's growth for each year in school. 
Of course, all students do not grow at such a predictable rate. 

A student in eighth grade who is reading on the third grade level has 
not "grown" at all in reading for the past six years. He is now six years 
below grade level, and the difficulties of bringing this student to his operant 
level are many. We cannot expect "nonnal" growth, but we can expect improve- 
ment over a long period of time with some specific skill instruction. 

Considering the problem discussed above, results of achievement tests 
shew positive effects from the Right to Read Program. 

a. The data shown in Table X, page 33, indicates that students 
in eajh project phase had an average achievement growth rate 
in speed and accuracy equal to or greater than expected. 

b. Comprenenilon gains in the 1972 and 1973 sumner phases were 
equal to or greater than normal: 

^umDfiT Comprehension Gain 

1972 9 montlis 

1973 1 month 

c . In vocabulary students in each of the three sunner programs 
made significant gains: 

Sumner Vocabulary Gain 

1972 (2 months) 9 months 

1973 (1 month) 2 months 

1974 (1.5 fflonths) mnths 

d. In the three reading skill areas gains were greatest for speed 
and accuracy and least for comprehension. Figures in Table 
XXI, page 56, show a ratio of gain in months to months of in- 
struction. Overall gains for the entire program are greater 
than normally expected. 
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TABLE XXI 



ACHIEVEMENT GAIN RATIO 



EXPECTED 



Speed and Accuracy 



Comprehension 



Vocabulary 



Expectad 

Sumner 1972 

School Year 1972-1973 

Sumner 1973 

School Year 1973-1974 

Sumner 1974 



1.0 
7.0 
1.1 
6.0 
1.1 
2.7 



1.0 
4.5 
0.8 
1.0 
0.6 
0.7 



1.0 
4.5 
0.3 
2.0 
0.8 
2.0 



AVERAGE 



3.2 



1.4 



1.8 



e. Test results from the 1973 sumner and 1973-1974 school year 
programs show a pattern of greater growth for students at 
lower grade achievdnent levels. (See Figures 1, 2, and 3 
pages 27-29.) 

Problems Associated with the Use of Standardized Tests 

Standardized test scores were the most readily available evidence of 
program effects. However, achievement scores such as those shown in the pre- 
sent study are somewhat misleading. Parallel forms of the Gates -MacGinitie 
Reading Tests were used during each program phase. It was possible for an - 
eighth grade student to have been tested ten times with the instrument. Al- 
though this would have been an exception rather than the rule, excessive 
testing could lead to low motivation and unreliable scores. 

Secondly, scores which are extreme distances from the mean, i.e., two 
grade levels or more, are much less reliable than scores nearer the mean. 
A third problem is in the inconsistent gains shown by pre-to-posttest changes 
in scores. For speed and accuracy a single additional score point on the 
posttest can move a student from 11.0 to 12.0 grade level achievement. This 
may account for the pattern shown in Figure 1, page 27, in the 11.0 to 12.0 
interval . 
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Another disadvantage of standardized tests is that the results are of 
little value in individualized instruction, Criterion referenced tests were 
recommended by the staff for use in future projects. 

Comparison of Summer and School Year Programs 

It appears from analysis of the data that the intensive half-day efforts 
in the summer to develop reading skills in students and half -day training 
sessions for teachers corresponded to greater achievement gains. Teacher's 
energies and time were not divided between the teaching of reading and re- 
sponsibility for other content or extracurricular activities. The pupil- 
teacher ratio of summer groups was smaller than that of regular school year; 
therefore, more time was available for individual diagnosing of and pre- 
scribing instruction for reading problems of students. 

Since all teachers in the suMter project phases elected to participate, 
spent vacation time doing so, and were observed to have utilized program 
materials and methods extensively, strong interest in the teaching of reading 
was evidenced. 

The training and conmitment of teachers during the school year was more 
diverse, Observation of classes and teacher's self -evaluations during 1973- 
1974 at Ilarding shewed that: 

a. Forty-six percent of the teachers participated fully in 
the jirogram, 

b. Thirty percent participated partially, and 

c. Twenty-four percent did not utilize the training to such 
an extent that the program w;is operational in their 
classes, 

Teaching Methods and Materials Utilized in the Project 

« 

A Guide has been prepared by teachers in the Right to Read Program. Re- 
source materials developed and used at Harding are presented to assist other 
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middle school teachers of reading. The Right to Read Effort is not a single 
reading program or a single reading method which is to be endorsed for the 
teachini v^f all, rather it is a team effort requiring the marshalling of a3.1 
available resources to meet the stated objectives. 

The previous statement was made by project personnel and generally sup- 
ported by data gathered through the Middle School Reading Survey, 1973-1974. 
Only for teachers of seventh grade classes were Harding total score averages 
significantly different than those of other teachers in the District. 

TABLE XXII 

MIDDLE SCHOOL READING SURVEY-AVERAGE TOTAL SGORES 



Grade 


Harding 


District 


6 
7 
8 

Combined 7-8 
6-7-8 
Bti 


140.0 
118.2 
133.6 
156.8 
123.8 
145.0 


143.1 
132.5 
134.3 
154.0 
133.2 
152.7 



There was a wide variation in teaching styles of subjects in each group; no 
single method for teaching reading characterized either group. 
The data shows the following trends: 

a. The organization of BW classes differs significantly from 
the organization in other classes. Differences are in the 
areas of reinforcing skills, introducing skills, enriching 
skills, and determining individual learning needs. 

b. Teacheis in all middle schools generally provide for specific 
skill development through reading experiences. 

c. Many types of grouping are used at all grade levels. 

d. planning of individual programs occurs more frequently 

in EMH classes . i i 

e. Students in seventh grade classes are more often working 
on the same assignment than are students at other grade 

levels. , ^ J. 

f . Achievement grouping is done less often at Harding than 
in the District as a whole. 
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g. The use of methods and materials in conibination 7-8, 
6-7-8, and EMi classes tends to vary from usage in 
other, single gi^db classes. 

h. Teachers in the District indicated that materials 
gentrally were available to the same extent that 
teachers at Harding found them to be available. 

i . Teachers at Harding had more training to teach reading 
than did other teachers in the District. 

1. liarding teachers reported an average of 16 to 20 
hours per teacher. 

2. The District average was 11 to 15 hours per teacher, 
j. There was widespread interest in the middle schools in. 

having in-service training in all areas of teaching 
of reading. 



Administration gi thfi £XSi££t 



Persons who had been assigned responsibility for certain aspects of the 
Right to Read Project were asked to evaluate i*Jie administration of the program 
The following opinions were elicited through u survey shewn in Appendix D 
from central office support personnel and s^/ ^ inembets at Harding. The 
statements below are direct quotations, some c: «^ich have been combined when 
opinions were similar. Divergent viewpoints are also presented for consider- 
ation by the reader. 

"The management problems encountered call into question 
the wisdom of having school based project director. 
The building director seemed to lack proper perspective 
of the total ricture. More supervision from someone at 
the administrative level would have been helpful." 

Representing an opposing viewpoint: 

"Management problems would have been decreased if there 
had been a single administrator of the program in the 
building working with the Task Force. The local building 
should have had control of the funds. 



Faculty Involvement and Attitudes 



"The involvement of the faculty iinproved each year. Hiere was a notice- 
able difference in teacher attitude. Response of the faculty was good, 
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"generally. The majority were comnitted to the program and involved them- 
selves in planning, implementing, and analyzing progress of the program. 
The Task Force exhibited dedication and commitment to the program. Only a 
small percentage of the faculty failed to adopt the philosophy and procedures 
of the Right to R«ad Program." 

Inter -Disciplinary Team Organization 

"Much progress was made in the development of teams, thematic approaches, 
and the teaching of reading in the content areas. Hcwever, the building 
structure limited flexibility. School -wide objectives were supportive of the 
middle school concept. Only a few teams were unable to organize and function 
successfully. 

"The team organization in the 1974 summer program was particularly ef- 
fective. This effectiveness was probably an outgrowth of three years in 
the program." 

Parent Support of the Program 

"Atten?)ts to involve parents generally were unsuccessful. Personal con- 
tacts and letters only resulted in a minimum of participation. There was no 
parental opposition, sinply a lack of expressed interest. This goal of 
parental involvement and support was not achieved." 

Teacher In-Service Training 

•Teacher training was a strength of the program. Teachers' ratings of 
i -service sessions were highly positive. Teacher involvement in 'the planning 
and implementation of the in-service training program contributed to its suc- 
cess. Evaluation of each phase allowed improvement of techniques, materials, 

Q and resources utilized in later sessions." 
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Type of Reading Program 

"A type of reading program evolved in which every teacher, regardless of 
their content area, attempted to develop reading skills. Teaching reading in 
the content area has been accepted by the faculty. The eclectic approach was 
successfully utilized. The Guide prepared in the program is not of the highest 
quality but say b^ of some help to other middle schools attempting to encourage 
this type of program." 

Evaluation Reports of the Program 

"The evaluation program was adequate. More planning prior to program 
implementation about the type of report and evaluation design would have been 
helpful. There was a breakdown in reporting from time to time between the 
building and the central office. 

"The reading scores reported in the evaluation have been disappointing. 
The evaluation procedure^ however, was very sound and the reports published 
by the Research Department are commendable. The reporting and evaluation was 
much stronger in 1973-1974." 
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nnPAin'MRNT or RhscARQi and statistics 

OKLAHOMA CITY miK. SmXilS 



Teaclier Attitudes Toward Various Reading Instructional Plulosopl)i(2s : 

A Scale fmd Comment Section 



Answers to this survey are to bo marked on an IBM card using a mark sens e 
pencil ' Before yoti begin the survey, please enter the subject area irnJliT^Ti 
you teach on the colored border at the top of the answer canl with a ball point 
or fountain ixjri : 

Subject Area (l^guapc /\rts, Math, Social Studies;, Science, or other) 

Tliis is not an examination. People differ in their opinions about what is 
right and wronp, on these issues. Individuals will not be identified in any re- 
ports. Teachers can answer the survey with a sense of anonymity. 

Mark the appropriate bubble with a mark sense pencil to indicate your at- 
titude about each statement: 



1. Lower ability students arc loss likely to progress satisfactorily in an in- 
dividualized situation because they are not able to work independently for 
long periods of time. 

2. Availability of multilevel instructional materials is integral to the learning 
process . 

3. Ibc use of rending instructional tccliniques should l)e limited to language arts 
courses . 

4. Students of poor reading ability siiould ix? encouraged to verbalize with otiier 
students. 

5. Individualized instruction is ideal for developing creative and critical, 
tinnking processes. 

ft. Personal conferences bet^'.'C!CM the students and teacher in individailized in- 
struction have great motivational value for the student. 

7. A student's achievement in reading is his gain in reading skills relative to 
tlie overall acliievement of the class, 

8. Utilization ol rending iiistnictional methods \n classes such as science and 
math increases the overall rate of student learning. 



A B 
0 0 



C 

0 

Undecided 



I) 
0 

Disagree 



li 
0 

Strongly Disagree 



trongly Agree Agree 
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9. Ideas nnd concepts should be written on varying difficulty levels to meet 
the needs of students. 

10. Tht opportunity for learning is increased ^en students of various abilities 
are placed together in small student grpui*s. 

11. Diasnosis of student reading skills and needs is more important persons 
of fourth grade and below reading ability than students of higher ability. 

12. IndiviAialized instruction affords a teacher a good opportunity to observe 
how a specific child is best able to learn. 

13. Degree of achievement in reading is an individual's gain in reading skills 
relative to that individual's pre-treatanent proficiency. 

14. ?tost students in a class, regardless of reading abilities, should learn 
from similar grade level materials in order to develop meaningful student 
interaction. 

15. A working knowledge and application of reading instructional methods by 
teachers in various subject areas result in greater student achievement 
in those areas. 

16. A preliminary introduction of new vocabulary and a discussion of strange 
concepts to be met in nc\v learning materials should be presented to students. 

17. Individualized instruction in a thirty-student class does not allow sufficient 
time for meaningful student- teacher interaction. 

18. The sequence of skills and concepts to be presented to students should be 
detennincd by an individual teacher in a self-contained classroom. 

19. The thematic approach of interdisciplinary team planning is overly restrictive, 

20. A class of thirty students should be divided into small groups for effective 
classroom management. 

21. Small student groups utilizing peer teaching should include students who have 
differing abilities. 

22. Individualized instruction in a thirty student class results in meaningful 
student- teacher interaction for most students. 

23. The teaching of mathematics is suited to individualized instructional 
techniques. 

24. Teachers should plan their instructional methods mostly according to the 
subject matter being presented. 

25. Many students in small group instruction utilize discussion and skill appli- 
cation to develop creative and critical levels of thinking. 
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26. The sequence of skills and concepts to be presented to students should be 
detennined through the process of interdisciplinar/ team planning. 

27. IVhen the size of student proups within a class are allo^ved to change, the 
opportunity for learning is increased. 

28. The level of a child's ability should determine the level of his skill 
development. 

29. Nbst students read njore material in n program of individualized instruction 
than in a basic text approach. 

30. The opportunity for learning is heightened when students of similar ability 
are placed in small student groups. 

31. Students of poor reading ability sho\ild not be encouraged to verbalize 
with other students, 

32. Student self- evaluation of reading skill development can represent a valid 
evaluative process, 

33. Only Innguage arts teachers should have the resnonsibilitv of recotmizing 
stutlcnts' reading difficulties. 

24. A student's level of self-esteem cannot usually be considered a predictor 
of rcr.ding conprehcnsion. 

35. Instructional methodology sliould be dcteTTiir.ed mainly through a consideration 
of students' needs and abilities. 



PLFASP GO TO mr PAGH 
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COtWENTS 

36. Please state your opinions on the incorporation of new reading instructional 
methods into tlie subject area with wlud\ you are most familar. (LanRuape 
Arts, Math, Social Studies, Science, or other). 



37. Do you fool that the diapnostic procedures you are now using to determine 
students' rcadinR abilities and needs are adequate? 

Yes No Describe: 



o 
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38. Docs your experience in teaching indicate tlwt instruction in small student 
groups is more effective than in large student groups? 

Yes No Describe: 



39. Please indicate your opinions on tlie tliematic api)i*oach of interdisciplinary 
team planning. 
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DHPARTT^IUNT OF RnSEARClI AND STATISTICS 

OKiJ\iioMA cm pimLic saiooLs 

Reading Attitudo Scale 

Ans^^ers to this survey arc to be marked on the^IBM card. Before you begin 
the survey, fill in the following infomation on the colored border at the top 
of the answer card vsith a ball poi nt or fountain pen: 

Homeroom Teacher's No. Your Grade Your Sex Date Your Name 

This is not an examination. You will not be graded on your answers. We only 
want to determine how much your attitude toward reading changes oyer a period of 
time. I will read a series of statcmenis and I want you to indicate on your IBM 
^Zor caiS how Mich you agree or disagree with what is said. Use only the special 
pencils that have been given to you. 

Mark the appropriate bubble on "your card to indicate your attitude about each 
statement: (Show on the blackboard) 

ABC D E 

0 0 0 0 0 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

• Fill in the bubble completely. If you change your answer, be sure to erase 
your original answer. 

1. I would like to improve my reading. 

2. I can understand the directions in my math book. 

3. I would like more time to read what I want. 

4. My math teacher helps me in reading. 

5. I only read when I have to. 

6. Reading becomes boring after a while. 

7. I like to read parts of the newspaper. 

It is important tliat I understand my textbooks. 
9. I like to bu>' things to read. 

10. I have to road too much in social studies. 

11. There arc many books which I would like to read. 

12. I don't like to do science experiments because of the vocabulary. 

13. I loam a lot from reading. 

Er|c^^* Reading is somcthinp I can do without. 79 
"""is* I wotO.d rather road silently than aloul. 



If). 1 like to read in my spare time, 

17. I like to read for enjoyment but not for learning. 

18. I enjoy reading magazines. 

19. Books arc a bore. 

20. 1 read as well as 1 need to. 
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SFCONDARY SElF-r.STP.KM TNVI^NTORY 



Score 



Name .— '*^chool . 

Teacher f^'i^adc nate_ 

Sex Are ^ace 



TV'STRnCTTONS: Tf the statement describes how you usually feel, v^it a check (>/) in 
the column "l.TKl- Tf the statement does not describe how you usually feel, put 

a checV f/) in the column "IJMMKT JIE." There are no ripht ansrtvers. ^^rds or 
phrases in parentheses add meaninp to the statement. 



1. 1 can usually maVc up my mind about somcthirf 
without asVirr anyone first. 

2. I don't Rive in easily when I think I'm right. 
T would rather be myself than anyone else. 

4. I really net upset when T fail at anything. 

5. T enjoy talVinr in front of the class. 

6. I reclieci- my school work to make sure tliat it is 
neat and correct. 

7. T do the best work that T can in class. 
P. T'm easy to like. 

P. T like to be the leader in all activities, 

in. Someone usually has to tell me v/hat to do. 

11 . T have reasons for the thinrs that I do. 

! can take care of myself, 

n. T don't male a bii? deal out of beinp rinbt. 

14. I don't like to be called on in class. 

1!^. T'm proud of my scbool v.ork. 

lf>. T'm not dninp as weVl in school as T'O like. 

E Rid ^ • ^^"^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ i deas . ^ j 
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18. Hettinp alonp with others is nore linportant to m 
than always heins first. 

10. I seldom do thinps that T am sorry for later. 

20. If I have somethinp to say, I say it. 

21. There are many t>^inRS about myself that T would 
chanpe if T could. 

22. T Icam from my mistakes. 

I'd he pleased to have examples of my dasswork dis- 
played durinp open house. 

24. fty school work makes mp feel discouraped. 

25. Poonle often embarrass or hurt me. 

26. I like to share leadership responsibilities with 
others . 

27. T don't caro what hapnens to me. 
2". T like to debate my ideas. 

20. I can be trusted. 

."50. ''ticn I'm VTon.n, T like for people to tell me. 

."^1. Other people are liked better than T am. 

32. I would mther work with only ray close friends in 
school activities. 

T can make up my mind and stick to it. 

34. I think T cnn help to chanpe thinps. 

35i I wish I wero yoimrer for older). 

3f. 'Ation nice things happen to me, it is only pood luck 
and nothinp T did to deserve it. 

37. fV interests are shared by other students. 

35. T cpn seldop mpVe other people do thinps T wnpt 
them to flo. 
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39. There are mr\y things that T would like to do, 
but I usually go along with what others want. 

40. T think T'ln doing O.K. 

41. When bad things happen to tPC, it is usually 
someone rise's fault. 

42. T have many friends my ov.n age. 

43. I'm not ashamed of what I am. 

44. I like being with, other people. 

1 try to he friends with another person even if 
he isn't friendly to me. 
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READING PROGRAM OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 



School 



Grade Date 



Teacher 



Observer 



Instructional Media 
cassette 
tape recorder 
earphones 

filmstrip projector 
overhead projector 
film projector 
record player 
tachistoscope 



Instr<.ctional Organization 
achievement groups 
discussion groups 
special interest groups 
skill study groups 
individual programs 



Subject 



to 



I 

(A 

in 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



I 



I 



I I 



.s 



4> 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

a 



•5! 



• 9k 

f 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



I 
t 



1 



6 
1 
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Instructional Organization (con't) 
learner planned program 
unifoxm class program 
small group activity 

Instnactional Technique 
lecture 

question and answer (class) 
question and answer (groups) 
question and answer (individual) 
silent reading 
oral reading 

instructional kits and packages 
interdisciplinary units of study 
field trips 
class projects 
creative dramatics 
role playing 
learning stations 
learning games 

Assessment Procedure 

^^ag^^osti^p mi ^Pif instruction 

^^4iYi4w«l performance measured in 
^ reference to class performance 

ERIC 
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t 
g 

.1 

I/) 

'& 

0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



.s 

I 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



(0 

g 

•H 

b 

o 

t 0k 

t 



2 
2 
2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 



CO 

3 
3 
3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



0 12 3 
0 12 3 



I 

I 



o 

I 

I 
1 



Assessment Procedure (con't) 

individual measured in terms of 
own program 

student progress folders 

student records in grade book 

. student infomed of progress 
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I 

6 



8 



g 
! 

•H 

(A 
(A 

0 
0 
0 
0 



M 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



4J 



3 
3 
3 
3 



I 
I 



I 

I 
B 

CO 



Skill development 
vrord attack skills 
comprehension skills 
reference and study skills 
pleasure reading 
literary skills 
motor skills 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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mWUi SCHOOL RII^DIMG SlJRVl'Y 

Deivartmont of Rosoarch and Strtistics 
(To be completed by every teacher in the Middle Scliool) 

Place in Scliool Mail: Research Cnordiiia tor's Office, Adjivlnir.tration Building 
Deadline: February 1, 1974 



School 



School Code Nanibcr 



Grade 



SubjccKrO Taught 



5 - ;ilv-/ys 

4 usually 

3 = r-rcqiicntly 

2 " occasionally 

1 « ncvc.r 

0 « does not apply 



In-. t: ructions: Tnc?' follov/3r,<!: questioi^f? are to bo r;nsv-tTcd as thv.>y apply to thfi 
tei!ch-iri}-; of r ;.:idini! in your cnnter.t rirca. If ycu tcarh rc'-adinr. to r^ore than on^.^ 
class, select ariFo'ne c'ia?^'i>' Imd' vesp:iViO"to qu^jsv.ionn \.'it.h tliosu studonvs in jv.jnd. 
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(circle one) 

A. Assessing-; Student lio.i>d:,' 

Ho^'/ often arc diagnostic tewts 
used to detcnviinc individuai 
learninR needy? 

Is student performance measured 
in tcnns of achic^'en;cnt relative 
to the rent of the class? 

Is a student's perfontu^nce 
measured in terms of his o\m 
program? 

Are individual student records 
entered in a grnde bool<? 

Aro individual progress folders 
maintain'id? 

Do students have arcesn to theuc 
redords? 



5 
S 
5 
5 



4 

4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2 1 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 



0 
0 



1 0 



2 1 0 



CD 

(2) 

(.3) 
(1) 
(5) 
(0) 



Middle Sciiool Ibadinp .Si;).'V( )'--77 



Avo stuilciits Kept infontod of 

their prof.ik>fiS at least weekly? 5 4 3 ?. 1 0 (7) . 

The rnni'i' or difference in Tcadin.n, aduevernent Ipvo] of students in one of 
ny clrjsraooiir^ is ?ii)pro ;>;jmale3y : 

5 4 3 2 10 

(5 ^'radc levch; or n.-jr^) (4 levels) (3 levels) (2 levclrO (1 level) (8) 

}•;. Do you v^:cxn\] prof^re?;? and c»rj-?.oni;:i students as a result of diapiorAt tests: 

in reinforcing skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (0) 

in introdficinf^ skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (10) 

in cnricbintf/»t: of ski]!.*; 5 4 3 2 1 0 (ll) 

Provide a na.stt^y test of student 
]iorfornKinc4f for each objactixo to 
determine continuing individual 

leainiiifi needs. 5 4 3 2 1 0 (12) 

Provide v,'ny:-> for students to 
evaluate their pcrforn¥ince for 

each objective. 5., 4 3 2 1 0 (13) 

A) Jew piT/U|)s to r.luj.npe meinbi'ir- 
ship, or be fovn«d as learfiin^ 

needs arise. 5 4 3 2 1 0 (14) 

C. Select i&adir,ii t^xpericnces for each student based on individual needs 

to develoj) the following;: 

word attack skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (15) 

comi")rel tension skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (16) 

reference and '••tudy skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (17) 

pleasure readinr, 54 3 210(18) 

literar)' skills 5 4 3 2 1 0 (19) 

D. OrjT.'miJie for Instruction. How often are students orjianlzcd in the 

follovdnji ways: 

achievement yxoVi\)S . 5 4 3 2 1 0 (20) 

di'jcusrjioji ju'oups 5 4 3 2 1 0 (7.1) 

special intevfst {'roup:? 5 4 3 2 10 (2-2) 

skill study ^iroui^^i 88 ^ ^ ^ ^ ° ^^'^^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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D. con't 

Iiidividiinl pronrams plnnned for 

each studonv. 5 4 3 2 

Student involved in planning his 

o\m program of study. 5 4 3 2 

All stuclei^ts in the class v.'ov];inp 

at the svAVipt assigmiiont. 5 4 3 2 

Students in\'olvcd in small proup 

activiticr.. 5 4 3 2 



H. Utilize Instruct ioniu Trichniqnc:^. How of tin are the follov; 
teacli roadinji;: 



lecture 

question and ansu'or (class) 
question rnd nnsv;cr (^'VOUI^js) 
question and answer (individual) 
contiacts 
silent reading, 
ornl rcadinp; 

instructional kits and pnc.ka^.cs 

field trips 

class projects 

creative dramatics 

role pi ay inn 

leaminn stations 

learning gatncs 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
Z 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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F. Availability of Mitcrials. 
teach reading: 

cnspcttc 

tape recorder 

earphones 



llov/ often is tlie following cqui 

5 4 3,2 
5 4 3 2 
. 89 5 4 3 2 



0 
0 

0 
0 

ng used ,tv.> 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



(25) 
(27) 



(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 



mmt used to 



0 
0 
0 



(43) 
(44) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Middle School Reading Survey- -79 



r. con't 

filiiistrip projector 
overhead projector 
fi.lia projector 
record player 
tacliir^toscopu 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 



1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

i 0 



(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

m 



G. Tlie ratiRe in rending mtcrials in rr/ classroom is approximately: 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

(5 pj'^de levels or more) (4 levels) (3 levels) (2 levels) (1 level) (50) 



11. In -sendee Trr.ininp,, How riuch in-service training have you had to 
teach rcadiiig in your content area? 

5 4 3 2 

(?,] hours or more) (16-20 hou-rs) (11-15 hours) (6-10 hours) 

10 

Iiours) (iN'onc) 



(51) 



HoK* v;o!ild you prefer to receive further training in tlie teaching, of 
rcadij^^? 

5 4 3 

(At the Central office) (In own building) (At another school) 

2 1 0 

(C)n college canpus) (By individail study) (Would not be interested) (52) 



1)0 you feel the need for in-service on: 
dia{?iostic tedmiques 
small group im?truction 
individualized instruction 
jxjcr tutoring 
clai^sroom organization 
learning stations 
middle school concept 
use of volunteers 



Yes 
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No 




0 


(53) 


0 


(54) 


0 


(55) 


0 


(56) 


Q. 


(57) 


0 


(58) 


0 


(50) 


0 


(60) 



Middle Scliool Ucadina Survoy--80 

11. con't 

Rank the followinR roadinr. approaclios according to your preference. 



Nuinbcr your choices 1 (hi);h) tJnou^'ji 7 (low), 
basal reader 

lanjiuage experience approach to rcadinp (62) 

library centered readinp, nppiw.ch (03) 

programmed reading materials (64) 

predoipinately phonics ajiproacli (65) 

predominately sipht ap]n'oadi (66) 

multimedia nongraded approac h (67) 
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IN-Sr,RVICr TOININC, 
1973-1974 



1. Contracts and llnipacs 

Tlie teacher will use contracts and/or uninacs in his or her classroom 
or in crosstcam teachiniJ. 

2. Loarning Gaino s 

'Hic teacher will use this teclinique to enrich teaching in the class- 
room, lie or she will be al^o to construct the necessary gameCs) to 
he instructive or reinforcinf . 

The teacher will be able to operate various audiovisual machines and 
develop materials for usape witli these machines. 

4. Cl ass room Or g;an i zat ion 

*I1io teacher will have a better understanding of how to orj?.{inize the 
classroom to facilitate l^etter instructions. 

^' herirning Sta tions 

Tlie teacher will develop a better understanding of the usape and con- 
struction of learning stations as well as their orpanizations. 

6. Piscussi on G roups 

Tlie teacher will develop teclmiques of group discussion in order to 
better facilitate the instructionul inctiiod of discussion. 

^' ?fotivat io n Tcclini gues 

The teacher will develop a variety of techniques to motivate stu- 
dents in the development of tlie learnin}' processes. 

^ • Ipp.fove Team .£oimniin i ca tjpns^ TTfL^i'.^.^il? 

Tlie teacher (s) will be able to communicate with the other members of 
his or her team as to the interdisciplinary units of study. Thev 
will be able to hear and understand what is bcinn said without fear 
of losing their self e^itccm. 
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^* Jeajn Org anization 

Tlie teacher (s) will organize their teams in a more efficient manner 
as to mmibers in a class, schedule of instructional day, planning, 
otc. 

10. £omprchensi_oi} Ski Us in Content Area 

The teacher(s) will develop an understanding of the reading comi")rc- 
honsion skills that are in the various content areas and how to 
teach them. 

1 1 • I^vclopin .g Comprehension Skj ]ls in tlie Content Area 

Tlio tonchcr will develop a knowledge and comprehension skill to be 
tauplit in content arcns and hov/ to offectivoly teach these skills 
usint' content material. 

1?.. I"cac2icj;;_jrrn,i_nin^_ .m Itevclopmcnt of ^ later ials in C ontent Area 

Tl\e teacher will pain Icnowlf^dpo of a variety of ways to develop 
materials for his or her respective disciplines. 

1 7> . '^cyplopmen_t_ of^ Jliler-pisc^ijVlina rv I 'ni t s_ of Stud^ 

The teacher ^s) will pain an understanding of developing interdisci- 
plinary units of study. Tlio teacher(s) will be able to start with 
a thrmn, develop goals, set objectives, develop activities for 
crosstcfim teaching. . 

14. Motor Skill I develo pment "'"> 

'file tcaclierCs") will become aware of motor skill problems and how to 
recognize these problems and some general things to do to correct 
and wl\en to inaku a referral. 
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HARDING MIDDUi SCHOOL 
rUOCRAM CDAl.S AND OHlliCTIVli.S 



Goals 

1. Interdisciplinary teams 
will becoine actively 
involved in the reading 
development propram 



2. Parents will assume an 
active T'?)/? support 
of the reading program 



?i. Tlie stiulent will develop 
an interest in rcadinp 



4. The student will broader 
his vocabulary 



S. Tnc student will corni-irehcnd 
written materials in terms 
of his purpose for readinp, 



Objectives 

1. Content area and elective teachers 
will participate in Pight to Pcad 
in-service sessions. 

2. Teachers will recoijnize reading 
difficulties. 

7>. liach teacher will improve his ability 
to teadi readinp, tlirouph his content 
area. 

1. Parents will demonstrate support of 
the project. 

2. Parents will participate in in- 
service readinp propraiii. 

3. Parents will function in direct in- 
structional roles. 

1. Student will react with feeling to 
tliat wliich he leads. 

2. Student will participate in a variety 
of sensory experiences. 

7>. Student will develop literary tastes 
in written materials. 

1. Student will increase his siglU: 
vocabulary. 

2. Student will develop content vo- 
cabularies. 

Student will improve word attack 
skills. 

1. Student will improve ability i •» ob-^ 
tain specific information through 
reading. 

2. Student will develop a variety of 
comprehension strategies. 

3. Student will improve ability to 
adapt reading skills to .nateriuls 
itS content areas. 
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PRCX5RM1 GOALS AND ORJliCriVES (con't) 

Coal Objective 

Tlie student's self-concept 1. Student will participate in success 

will improve experiences. 

2. Student will self -direct his readinp 
development . 
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Riarr to read perfofmance report 

Mid-Year □ Annual □ Final |S 



NAME OF SITE 

ADDRESS 

DIRECIX)R 

prohjcers of report 



GRANT NO. OEG - 0 - 72 - 1236 
Harding Middle School 



3333 North Shartel, Oklahoma City. Oklahoma, 73118 



Joe B. Medlock PliONE: 405-528-0562 



Judy Billen, Susan Davis, Gary Cress. Phil Knowles, 



Jean Noyes, John Wedman 



I. PERFORMANCE NAPJIATIVE 

A. Recruitment and Retention of Participants 

Staff and students participated in the Right to Read Program on a 
school -wide ccmpulsory basis during the 1973-74 school term. Retention for 
this term was guaranteed through various in-service school programs, which 
exposed participants to a wide variety of educational ideas and techniques. 

During the surivner sessions, recruitment was centered around a core 
of seven Hattling teachers who had experience in the Right to Read Program. 
IVrenty additional teachers were recruited from ten other Oklahoma City mid- 
dle schools, with the help of middle school principals and the Board of 
Education's middle school director. An initial meeting of the stamer 
staff was held for orientation in Right to Read history and philosophy, and 
to deteimine student recruitment procedures* 

Each teacher was basically responsible for the recruitment of ten 
students from his/her respective school. Students were also recruited from 
area elementary and fifth year centers through visits i and correspondence 
with principals by Harding task force members. As a fiirther extension of 
this recruitment effort local area parochial schools were also contacted. 

Other recruitment techniques utilized were letters sent to students 
recomnended by the previous year's teams tnd counselors. Students who 
needed basic skills in reading and/or received F grades the last nine- . 
week period were a?.so contacted. 

Retention of students was facilitated by an effort to form student 
carpools for those who li^ed a significant distance from the Right to Read 
site; this contributed in iibiintaining a large enrollment. In addition, 
contacting parents by telephone and holding conferences elevated the moti- 
vational atmosphere* 

B. Diagnostic/Prescriptive Approach 

Various instrtorents for diagnosis of instructional levels were 
utilized during the 1J7V74 school year. As a means of an individualized 
program, the Gates -McCini tie was used as a pre- and posttest. Forms t!lM 
and D2M were altemat'':!Vy used. Further needs Mere assessed through the 
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use of teacher -made screening devices. These were designed to be admini- 
stered in large groups to reveal needs for further diagnosis. Group 
testing was also given in the area of math through the use of the WRAT 
test. The results of this test identified students who had deficient math 
skills. This was used as both pre- and post test. 

Prescriptive measures were taken accoiding to the results of each 
student's diagnostic profile. Using a multimedia, multilevel approach, 
individualized instruction was provided. 

The diagnostic/prescriptive approach for the suniner session was the 
same as the above with the exception that a more foxmal individual approach 
was taken. Those students scoring three or more years below their grade 
level on the Gates -McGinitie were administered the Learning Center Diagnos- 
tic Inventory. This inventory is similar to the teacher-made inventories 
mentioned above. The difference being this test is administered on a one- 
to-one basis and a complete prescription can be made by the teacher. 

C. Staff Development 

Instruction was provided for each classroom teacher focused toward 
teaching reading in the content areas. Each teacher was released from 
class a maximum of five days to attend his/her choice of the following in- 
services : 

1 . Teacher Training in Contracts and Unipacs 

2. Teacher Training in Learning Games 

3. Development and Usage of Audiovisual Materials 

4. Classroom Organization 

5. Learning Stations 

6. Discussion Groups 

7. Motivation Techniques 

8. Improved Team Communication Process 

9. Team Organization 

10. Comprehension Skills in Content Area 

11. Interdisciplinary Approach for Skill Development in the Content 

12. Developing Comprehension Skills in the Content Area 

In-service was held for the purpose of devising a uniform method of 
writing curriculum units one Saturday during the first quarter. In addi- 
tion to these in-service sessions, an in-building graduate course "Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to Teaching Reading in the Content Axea" was of£ered 
to all staff menibers tuition free. 

Suniner school staff development was a continuous process throughout 
the session. One of the primary methods was through team planning led by 
Harding teachers, serving as team leaders. Regularly scheduled in-service 
sessions included: Learning Stations and Contracts, Instructional Games, 
Listening Activities, and Skill and Concept Devtlopment. Two afternoons 
per week were devoted to this in-service training. Other methods of staff 
development were accomplished through classroom application, teacher ob- 
servation, and production of interdisciplinary units of study. 

B. Materials Being Used 

A variety of coimercial and teacher prepared materials were used 
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during both the regular school program and sunnner session. Core materials 
that were utilized included: 

1. Progranned media 

2. Instructional television 

3. Machine-based instruction 

4. Teacher made and ccmnercial games with sinulation exercises 

5. Comnercial skills series workbooks 

6. Newspapers and periodicals 

7. Visual aids 

E. Motivational Techniques 

The motivational techniques for the school year and the sunmer ses- 
sion were based on a behavior modification format. This fonnat was used 
to bring about desirable behavioral changes throu^ intrinsic and extrinsic 
rewards. Examples of these specific techniques include: 

1. field trips 

2. individualized instruction 

3. gaming and sinulation 

4. motor skill development as a part of the academic structure 

5. special interest class (mini courses based on the expressed 

interest of students) 

6. flexible scheduling 

7. student involvement in planning 

8. student self-yawareness of individual needs, goals, and pro- 

gress 

9. diversified instntctional materials 

E» Evaluation Design 

Student Progress Evaluation: The Gates -McGinitie Reading Test for 
Speed and Accuracy, Vocabulary, and Comprehension was administered in 
September, 1973, and May, 1974. Hie results were used as pre- and posttest 
scores respectively to determine reading progress. The same test was used 
to determine reading progress in the summer program. The statistical re- 
sults for the school term and the sunmer session will be found in Part II 
of this report. 

Teacher Training Evaluation: Teachers were given the opportunity 
to choose, according to individual needs, their interest areas for in- 
service participation. At the end of the sunmer session, teachers evalu- 
ated these in- services on the basis of the relative value of each in- 
service. The teachers also identified the strengths and weaknesses of the 
summer program. No post -evaluation for the regular school session was 
made.. 

G« Coordination of All Available Resources 

1973-74 School Term. Program 

The follcK^ing chain-of-ccnmand was found to be most efficient in 
the overall coordination of the resources utilized in the development of 
the 1973-74 Right to Read Program. 

Director of Task Fbrce--Joe Medlock 
Revitwed and approved all selections for resource people to 
be utilized in in-service. 
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Building Coordinator -Uddie Nethercutt 

Arranged for all in-service resource personnel and provided 

materials, space, and tiine for the in-service sessions. 
Reading Consultants— Martha Hayes, Oklahoma City Public Schools 

Dorothy Jones, Oklahoma City University 

Served as advisors in the selection of in-service personnel 
Task Force- -Surveyed faculty to determine in-service needs. 

Made initial selection of in-service personnel 

1974 Sunroer School Program 

The sunmer school program required a different structure to be 
established. 

Sumner School Director- -Susan Davis 
Determined in-service needs of teachers; determined areas of 
strengths among team leaders who were to provide in-servicie 
experiences; organized time -line for execution of in-service. 

Harding Team Leaders- -Judy Billen, Marilyn Eskridge, Gary Gress, 
Phil Knowles, Jean Noyes, Linda Bamett, John Wedman 
Conducted in-service sessions; coordinated team members in 
the development of units of instruction 

Reading Consultant --Dorothy Jones, Oklahoma City University 
Served in an advisory capacity in developing in-service ses- 
sions; conducted in-service sessions in many areas of reading. 

Codirector- -David Deville 
Responsible for supervision of Neighborhood Youth Corps 

workers 

H. Conditions Materially Affecting Ability to Meet Program Objectives 

All program objectives were met with the exceptions of numbers 
19 and 20 relating to parent involvement in Harding's Right to Read 
Program. Parental involvement was greatly limited by two social factors: 
lack of close proximity to school, and the constantly increasing number 
of families having both parents employed. Another possible contributing 
factor is the general lack of parental interest. No clear-cut solutions 
to this situation are presently seen. 
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SIUDBNT ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOLS ATTENDED 1973-74 
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OIQAHOMA CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Elementary/5th year Centers : 
Arthur 
Carver 
Dewey 
Edgemere 
Edison 
Edwards 
Garden Oaks 
'Harmony 
Harrison 
Horace Mann 
Longfellow 
Nichols Hills 
North Highlands 
Polk 

Prairie Queen 
. Stonegate 

Middle Schools: 
Capitol Hill 
Central 
Eisenhower 
Harding 
Hoover 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Rogers 
Roosevelt 
Tift 
Webster 

High Schools: 

John Marshall 
Northeast 
Star Spencer 

Total Oklahoma City Public Schools 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Corpus Christl 
John Carroll 
Rosary 
St. Eugene 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Casady 

Christian Center 
Living Word Acadeny 
Heights Academy 

OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Outside Oklahoma 
Coronado Heights 
Crooked Oak 
Del Crest Junior High 
Millwood 
Oakdale 

Pleasant Hills 



Total 



Total 



1 
1 
1 

TotAl 3 
Enrollnent • • 

5 
27 
14 



Total 63 

1 
1 
2 
1 

Total 5 
City District) 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 



X of Total 
Enrol Imant 



U.8Z 



64.4% 



.7% 

310 . 78.9% 



16.1% 



1.2% 



Total 14 
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RIGHT TO READ 
Summer, 1974 
Teacher Evaluation 



This instrument is designed to help us evaluate the Right to Read Sumner Pro- 
gram. Ple^e complete each section. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAMEi 

Content Area(s) 



1. Of what value were the summer classes (morning teaching) to you? 

16 high value 
5 moderate value 
4 some value 
JT no value 



2. Of what value was the daily team planning time to you? 
18 high value 

5 moderate value \ 
4 SOTie value 
5" no value 



3. Of what value were tlie in-service sessions to you? 

9 high value 
12 moderate value 
4 some value 
IT no value 



4. Please rate the ways in which the 1973-74 sunmer Right to Read Program has 
been of value to you. Implementation through: 

4-high value 3-moderate value 2-some value 1-no value 



EMC reading program 1 0 S 



incorporating reading ideas in classroon teaching 
team planning 

use of different and/or new materials 
ideas from exchanges with colleagues 
information about reading skills 
information about the diagnostic/prescriptive 

approach to reading development 
information about the ability and needs of 

students 
.ontent area sharing of ideas 
team teaching 
in -service training 
development of instructional units 
dissemination of instructional units 
planning with own and other building teachers 
in preparing recommendations for your own school's 



4 


3 


2 


1 


18 


5 


2 


0 


13 


9 


4 


0 


15 


4 


5 


1 


14 


9 


2 


0 


13 


9 


2 


1 


n 


8 


8 . 


1 


6 


13 


5 


I 


5 


10 


8 


2 


11 


7 


4 


2 


4 


14 


7 


0 


10 


13 


7 


0 


11 


14 


4 


1 


6 


7 


10 


2 
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5. Please rate the following in-service sessions according to their value to 
you. 4-high value 3-moderate value 2-soine value 1-no value 





4 


3 


2 




Reading Speed (June 4- -use of controlled 










reader, flash-x, etc.) 
Readability 


6 


14 


4 


0 


8 


14 


2 


0 


Independent Study 


4 


13 


8 


0 


Dorothy Jones workshops (Comprehension 










skills and words) 


8 


12 


4 


1 


Skill and Concept Development (examination 










of and throu^ math) 


7 


11 


6 


0 


Human Relations 


10 


6 


7 


1 


Learning Stations and Contracts 


10 


11 


3 


0 


Criterion Reference Testing/Affective 










Needs of Students 


3 


7 


14 


1 


Instructional Games 


7 


10 


8 


0 


Listening Activities 


9 


12 


4 


0 


Career Education 


4 


11 


10 


0 


Examination of Wechsler Intelligence Test 


9 


6 


7 


3 



6. The degree to which the Sumner Right to Read Program has effected change in 
your teacher/student learning process. 



7 high degree of change 
17 moderate degree of change 
0 small degree of change 
0 no change 

7. Please comment on both strengths and wealaiesses of the light to Read Program. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the Right to Read Program 

Strength- -testing and diagnosis; working with team, inter- and intra -disci- 
plinary 

Weakness— lack of consistent attendance of students; strength- -well organized 
from the beginning on. 

It is an excellent program which should be continued at no cost to the stu- 
dent. The day should be completed when there is nothing left to discuss at 
in-service rather than waiting until 2:30 or whatever time is set. 

vStrengths- -broad spectrum of teacher ccnuniinication, fact that one could 
work with team and teachers from others schools and content areas. Weak- 
nesses—Anything with a teaming situation will provide some weaknesses. 
Pi-obably the greatest strength was the director. She held things together 
the very best way and really stayed on top of everything » which was needed 
desperately. Thank you for doin^ so. 

Strongest point was use of teaming and individual Instruction. Weaknesses- - 
teachers and students are almost exhausted by regular school year; so dif- 
ficult to maintain high interest in sunmer. 
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Great program for learning imlt teaching and skills teaching in classroom. 
Needed more help on plans and ways of implementing in own building. Also 
ideas for schools that do not have the equipr;ent that is available at 
Harding. 

Too much emphasis was placed on themes and not enough on skills. The Direc- 
tor and team leaders are tops. The classes were small and there was an 
abundance of materials. 

Seeing the methods in practice in the classroom; staffing the program from 
all other middle schools was beneficial. 

Excellent program. Tke only weakness was that the teachers didn't have 
enough time to work in their rooms to set up stations, plan lesson, etc. 

I felt I was really a weakness in the program myself because of my lack of 
experience in the program. However, I learned a lot and I'm glad I was 
given the opportunity. I would like to try again knowing all I know now. 

Strength- -still powerful--had direction- -good spreader of information to 
others . 

Weaknesses- -getting administration and more Harding teachers involved. 

Team planning of units helped; not enough on skill and concept sequence or 
content area exchange of ideas. '^-^ 

Good program; team planning very well organized and informative. Materials 
for use were excellent. 

Strengths: Exposure to as many new ideas, materials, and equipment was of 
great value. Weaknesses: Too much time was wasted » Example 7:30 to 8:30 
was spent in visiting rather than team planning. Team planning time was 
not used for team planning. 

Most of the teachers were willing to learn and try new methods of instruc- 
tion. 

The Learning Materials as well as equipment that is composed with the Right 
to Read Program are excellent. There was not ,enough time to really get 
involved with each student individually. 

Strength- -well qualified and trained personnel are selected as leaders, 
available time to plan, excellent reproduction of materials, free to be 
open and experiment with different teaching strategies. Nonfunctioning 
teams did not receive enough leadership, supervision from the powers that 
be. 

Team teaching not stressed, too much teacher oriented study, too many 
people here only for the money, felt personal experience was tremendous 
out felt children possibly were by-passed for teacher learning. 

Strengths-- (1) fantastic amount and quality of materials, (2) leadership 
of coordinator, (3) cooperation among teachers. Weaknesses- -7: 30 to 8:30 
was mostly wasted; session for students needed to be longer. 
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Excellent program- -new ideas, superior materials, innovative approaches and"' 
fantastic staff of people. 

Strength- -rnui 11 classes, fantastic materials, guidance, leadership (coordi- 
nator. Weubiesses- -students not obligated to attend class, too short 
(classes) 

Strength- "improvement. Weakness- -a new thing for one to attack 

The time period is too short over the siirmer. Team planning makes possible 
a lot more motivation for students. Shtall clisses. 

Hie only weakness was lack of time with students. The strengths consist 
of effective use of AV equipment, progranmed materials and teacher prepared 
materials. 

Needs to go beyond the reading aspect of curriculum; provides an avenue for 
professional exchange of ideas. 
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M i; M 0 R A N n ir m 



June 27, 1974 



TTV. 

FROM: Patricia Ufa t son 
SllKII'fT: Ripht to Read 



Tn this final yonr of the Right to Read PrD.rr,^n at Hardinp, a comprehensive cval- 
itation is beinp conducted. Reading scores and program activities will be studied 
to determine the results of the procran. 

From an admini strati ve vicvTioint, the following questions should be ansvs'ered in 
the evaluation report: 

UTiat were the strengths of the program? 
Uliat wore the weaknesses? 

Please use the enclosed sheet to analyse the strengths and weaknesses of various 
as'^ects of the program . 

Your observations relating to these questions will be included in the report, 
^'buld it be possible for you to give this some thoug)it and respond as soon as it 
is convenient? Your assistance is appreciated. 



11V: rc 
Hnclosure 



no 



RIGHT TO RI-AD 
Strengths and Weaknesses of the Program 



Management Procedures 



Faculty Involvement and Attitudes 



Inter-Disciplinary Team Organization 



Parent Support of Program 



Teacher In-Service Training 



Type of Reading Program 



Reporting and Evaluation of the Program 



Others 
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